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. * Using 195t and 1970 qeniutf data# fous indeptndent 

variables ir^a used to eicplore detetiaiiMnts and coiaatcaitfts of 
Halaysian wron^g partielpation in jfhe ,Bode et|iElc 
coiBBtinitY^ edfucatlonal attainmentp^aize of (lic^ of residence^ and ^ 
terital/fanily status. iomen*s labor force participation increased as 
agriealtiiral emplofn^nt djjplinad and a sizeable grof^h ic 

. non'agricultutal enpleyiB^'nt eaergedi the pattern was consistent "with ' 
the grovth and direction of change in the Halaysian eccncffy over the 
same period, ibottt one third cf voaen in each of three najor ethnic 
coBiunities (Halay# Chinesa, and indlanf Were etfleyedf tut they had 
rather distinctive patterns of type of iicrk, Malay iicBcn tended ^o j 

' vork in traditional agriculture^ Indian voien iiQrked in aodern 
agriculture t and Cblo^^e vonen had a nore diversified structure^ vith 
ov^r half working in the modern non^agricultoral sector. Single wotten 

? were generally found in the modern noE^agricultural sector # whilS 

<^ most ether women worked in agriculture^ Rural areas provided 
agriailtural employment^ both in the faiily and wage ee^tors* Women 
in larger towns and cities were' predoiiinantly found in the modern 
Bon^agricultural sector* Homen with the least ^educaticn tended to 

* work in the agricultural sector and th©^ with the;fflOst education 
were fou^nfl in the modern non-^agrlcultural sactor. Wg*%r education 
appeared to provide, aspirations and ciedentiali that enabled i^omen to 
find modern sector emplcyment that was la^rgely independent o% acdess 
to iJobs (residence) or family obligaticns. (BR') ^ 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made ^* 

* from the original dccument. * 
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fvWdMEN'6 yUft(SR. PORCfe PARTICIPATfON' AND 'SOCIOECONOMIG DE VEtOPMENT i THE : . / y, 

^CkSi^pW PElINSUliR MAM1?SI4, 1957 - 1970 ■ ^ . ■ /: , ' 

ahanging i^M'^f women- i,aconomlc aGtivltiae. in divelbpiag esm^ ^ 
-tries Is a topic of particular Importmcet not only beeause women repra- 
aant^a' algnlfltiant resource of much tmderutlll^ed labor the non-^houfehold , 
Spctor* but also becaiiae wo^iin^^ activltlas to the 



Structure of the* family* hw levels of female participation in tha labor 

A ■ . . ' ^ - X . . -7 - . / ^ 

force suggest that mu^^^^of the potential h^iman taler\t^ and skills in a - 

. \* . : ^ / ■ • • . • 

:aocietif ar? restricted to household endeavors, for .both the objectivas 

of eliminating discrimination against women in frn^loyi^nt and eKpandirig 

. ■■■ • ■ ^ "\ * ' ' ■ . 

the pool b'f Human resources for ^^velopment, there is a growing scientific 

^ : V'' . . ^ ^ , . ' i ' ' . 

^|ind. poUcy interest fdn the stiMy of aocioaconomlc davalopmant md womb's 
Idbor forc^^^^^Kticipation. . Of considerable interest ±& the relationship 
between women's economic roles and fart ill ty* While tha causal structure 
of* this relationship is still m unrasolvad topic, there is a basic ^on^ 
sensus^ that the transition from hi^ to low fertility levels is closely 
V intertwined ^th the^changdjig social and ^^onomlc roles of woman* ^ 

In spite of these concerns^ there are only a hmdful of e^lrical 



studies of trends in women's labor force participation In developing 
coimtrias. The major factor accounting. for this dearth of studies has 
been tt^e lack of comparabla time-serle% data in most developing countries, 
Mors ova r^ the difficulties of accurately measuring the often multi-^ 
dimensional economic activities of women compoimd the problems of com- 
parability of dlff.atent data .sources. ^ While the possibility of cross- 

national analysis as a surrogat^ for ^l^g^tudlnal study is instructive, . 

, .i 

the Inference of secular trends and the relationships to developmental 
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praoesses must alwaye^s^ tentative # 

'^la itudy ualV^is changaa In labor force participation of womany 
la both the agricultural md non-agrlaul.tural aaetors in Penlnsuiar » 
Itelaysla, based 'upon 1957 1970 oeneui data. By eKaminj^g pattarai 
among the tn&ee major ethnic conmimltlss of Malays , Chlnep%, wd Indiana , 
It^ ia pos^^lfa to ttavB both-a' ebmparatjve m d tre nd analysis, Thm 
rlchnaas of the, 1970 censi;te data, availably In a two percent sample tape, 
makea po^albla a rather detailed exaqtln^^lon of the dstemlnmts of ^^d^ 
constraints on women's part iclpatlOTL In tha modem sector* . 

Econotolc DevelLopmBnt and' Famale Labor Force Participation 

The conventional hypo^esis Is ^hat labot force participation of 
women increases during the course of socioeconomic development, This 
h^Qtheals is largely Informid by the historical expetien,ae of some 
Wegtem com tries over the l^t century, ^ough the -upward trend of 

' ' ■ . - ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ' \ - ' 

women In the labor force has not been linear or even continuous* T|e 

. .. « ' * ■ . - ' ' . 

eKpected ralationship q£ higher woMn 'a labor force participation (out-^ 

■ ./ • r ; • ■ ■ _ " ' 

side the home) as a result of development is given fxirther credence by 
the evidence from cross-sectional studies that compare the more and less 
developed countries* ^ A somewhat different formulation is that the trend 
during econot^c development follows a U-shaped patterri, wittf women's 
Wrticipation rates Sdrst falling and then rising during the latter 

X I ' ■ . ^ ■ \ ■_ ;^ . ^ ^ ■ ' 

stagis, of /the developmental process*^ "Hie initial drop in ^participation 
Is 'due tffva decline In agricultural workj whila the latter rise c%curs 
as the niodeni sector expmds. , 

However, datailad en^lrical analyses of both cross-sectlonal md 
longiEudinal data havja nb.t found unaquivocal support for ^y hypothesis 
that/fa^le labor force partiifcpation is a sim|le tlon of economic • 



i 
I 



. devalQpmiat^ In the most .^taprahenalva' cpB^arative study to data, ' \} 
Duraad fHids modast auppov? the first part of the U-ihaped hypQthailS| 
that woman's activity rates decllnad In the early atagas of economic . 
.^^-^^^valopmant, but flnda ho consistent patterns among coimtrlaa at madlusi 
and at higher levels of dayalopment, ^ " ' 

Bi^pa seem to be rtany other factors that also determine the exten,t 

.'!■/ ■ ' ' ' 

of women' a la^or force activities in my society, particularly those re^ 

Xated to the nature of family orgmizatlon and cultural values regarding 

women -§ roles. For Instancep die socio^cultural context of the family 

wd women's roles In Latin ^erlca and the Middle East appear to be 

almost polar opposltes, Md this Is also reflected in their leveis of 

women's labor force activities ^ In spite of co^arable levels of economic 

development.'® Yet other than providing . post-^hoc a^^laaations for em^ 

pirlcal differences, the cultural hypothesis does not lead to greater 

TOdarstandtog of societal differences, for the basic question of the 

determinants of cultural orientations as, well as their intar-relationshlps 

to socioeconomic change are unresolved. 

In this analysis,^ we observe the diangijig levels of women's labor 

force activities in Peninsular Malaysia and their variance between ethnic 

communities* "nie differences' between ethnic groups only seem partially 

due to differential opportunities for work, yet we remain skeptical 

about^eultural orientations as the major eKplanation of ethnic differences 

In Che economic roles of women* ' 

Peninsular Malaysias SocioecQnomlc Development and Ethnic Composition 

'Malaysia, one of the new states of Southeast Asia, was formed in 
1963 by the federation of Che independent nation of Malaya with the 



British coltoiea of Singapore, Sabah, and Sarawak, the last two ba^g 
fitatss m ilia ialmd of Borneo, about 400 id.lee from the Malaysia Faniji- 
sula, Al^p a political dlapute, Singapore left Malaysia in 1965 and . ' 



becami a |aparate nation. Halayat now knom as Peninsular Malayslai had 
a populat;|t.on of 8. 8 million in 19 70, whidi was ^out 34 percent of the 
total p0i^ulation of Malaysia. 

rate of socioeconomic progress of Malaysia has been considerable 



over^© p08t6#ar era, especially since Independence in 1957* With the ex^ 

' ^ ■ " " * ^ 

ceptiQ)et|.of the city-states of Hong Kong and Singapore, Taiwm, and the 

aode^^r^ation of Japan, Malaysia was the moat affluent nation in Asia 

•If//?.- ■ ^ ' ^ ^ 

w±th|iiper-capita GDP of U.S. $570 in 1973*^° This favorable . economic 

sitij^ilon rests in part on the historical legacy of bejUig the world s 

• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ; 

leaM^g producer of natural rubber and tin ore, but also on a concerted 

efflo^^ In recent decades to diversify the econoMc base into other areas, 

. ^ ^ ■ . . ■ ' . ■ 

tolltfiing industrialization,'*'^ . 

'^.•4:v: " ~ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

X ^jfThese economic chmges have influenced the labor force participation 
i v'^^ ^ ^ / ■ / ■ ^ s 

o^V^wen in two ways, directly by affecting -the demrod for labor, both 

^ i' \ i- ■ - . ' * 

in cumber and cdtoposition, md Indirectly by abetting the general forces 

¥ ' ' 

ofr ^demi^ation. This later influence may work by making it more ac^ ^ 
deptksle for yomg ^men to seek wage employment* To provide some concrete 
evidence on these chmgeA iji the economic structure. Table 1 shows the 
grcoi^jh and shift in economic production of Peninsular Malaysia from 1960 



Table 1 About Hera 



to 1970 (measured by gross doMStic product, GDPj at factor cost). The 
Malaysia economy grew by two-thirds over this ten-year period, implying 



m averaga anni^l growth rate of over five percent.' Thii above average 
aeononlo growth was acQoopanled by a lubitsitlal amoimt of aactoral re^ 
'distribution. ManufaQturlng was the most dynamic seatori almost doubling ' 
in size^^ while agrloultura grew at a mudi slower rate md deellnsd pro- 
portionately ttGm ^ to 29 percent a£ GfiF# Of c^raei .Ganges in ecQnomlc 
production are not axactly paralleled by changes jji the demrad for labor, 
espiiclally with mu^ of the Industrialisation In Peninsular ^laysia, as 
In other third world coimtries, being of a capital intensive nature. None- 

the less J there have been proportional shift s\ln the sectoral distribution 

' , 12 

of labor from the primary to ^e secondary and tertiary sectors* In the 

subse^quent analysis ^ w^ will measure the , changing employment of women in 

agricultural »and non-^agrl cultural actlvitiei during. this period :?irtien the 

economy has aKperlenced both growth and structural c^nge. 

Peninsular Malaysia is i plural societyi par excellence g with slightly 

over half the population consisting of Malayap generally considered the 

indigenous populatign, ^ile over a third of the population Is/Ehinesej 

md more than ten percent is Indian* niese ethnic divisions are the major 

categories of a^census classification of "conmiuaitles" which is reported 

subjectively by respondents and ba^ed upo n a combin ation of national 

origin^ language, religion^ said cultural criteria* While the Malaysian 

peninsula has historically had a heterogeneous population as a result of 

her geographical position along major Asian trading routes, the plural 

society of. today is largely due to the substmtial numbars of Immigration 

from China and India from middle of the 19 th Gentury through the j . 

early decades/ of ; the 20th, Attract'ed by 'the oppor^fcitles for wage labor\) 

'!■'''■ ■ ' 

in the growing rubber and tin Indus tries of the Colonial economy , most 



/.,.,.; . -6-... • ■ ^ 



Ismlgrants plaima4 on 6^1y teflpporary reeidancei^ but a iiiatmtial number 
settled ^and becMe pierMnant residenta. Since imd,gration has been re-| 
strieted aljiee World War 11, the overwhelalng majority of ethnic Chinese • 
ra'd Indians are lecond generation or - longer' residents df Malaysia. 

Among the ethnic comimifeiea ther^ are substantial cultural and 
socioeconomic divisions that have narrowed only slightly over the year^,^ 
To illustrata some of tha basic demographic and socioaconomic differences. 
Table 2 presents soM basic characteristics from the 1970 Census of 
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Population and other national data sources. In gan%ral, Chinese are mora 
yikely to live in urban araaB^md to have -a more dive r si f lad occupational 
structure than the Malay population* Only about ona^forth .of the Chinese 
man work in tha agricultural sector* while almost two-^ thirds of Malay men 

4o^ On most characteristics, but not aU* Indians ara intermadiate be--' 

-■ _ ' s 

twaen the Chinese and Malay populations. One important differanca in the/ 

rural-agricultural sector between the ethnic commiinities needs to ba noted* 

Most Malay agriculturalists are peasant farmars (some as tenants) living 

in rural villagas, wharaas a high proportion of Chinese and especially 

Indian agricultural workers are waga laborers on large agricultural 

(rubbers oil palm^^etc*) astataa. 

According to the simple economic devalopment hypothesis^ one would 

expect Chinese women, as the most' urbanized* to have the highest labor 

force participation rateSp and the Malays the lowest. But our findings 

reveal a complicated picutre of trends and differentials, that can only ^ 
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*partlally hm axpiained by the stradard thaQretical f'^^Gtatlons. 
Past Rseaarch CTi Woman- i Labor Btoree Agtivlty In Pentnsular Malaysia 



, Prior resmar^ on the labor fores aetivitias p£ woman In Malaysia h^ 
bean greatly llmitad by the availability of data* Th^l957 Cansus was. 
tha first to pttbliph data on activity rates by age*Tgroup» ^leh is almost 
a pre--raqiil8lte~"for ^y detM ^alysls of labor force patterns, Ih- 
the most edmprahensive study based, on the 1957 Cansus (with some eompari^ 
sons with the 1947 Cansus Mid th% 196^ Survey of EmploymCTt) Gavin Jones' 
examined variations In woman -s participation fates betwaeti the threa 

ethnic ebmmmltiaSf using states (there are eleven states) as a surrogate 

■ ' 14 

measura for urban^ rural differencei* . ' ' 

4^ ^ ? ■ , ■ . — ' . 

Jones noted slgnlflcmt variations^ in the Idbor forea participation 

rates among the threa major ethnlo communities that could not si^ly be 

es^lalned by differential irural^urb to 'residence, Thm highest activity" 

ratas were among IndiM women, parhaps eKplained by the high proportion 

of the Indira population living on agricultural estates that offer wage 

employmant opportimitias to women. Thara appears to have been a modarate 

decline in the Indian participation rate from 1^7 to 1957, ^although it' 

still remained above the Malay and Chinese levels in 1957, J^nea suggests 

that this decline was due to gradual urbanization among the Indian popula-- 

tion. Hie overall participation rates of Chinese and Malay were fairly 

close^ but there were quite different age patterns and rural^urban dif- 

ferencea, Chtoepe women have an age profile of labor force activity that 

/ Vf typical of industrial countries, with peaks aromid age 20 and 50^ but 

J trough during the childbearing years. The activity r|Ltes of Chinese 

women did not seem to vary systematically between states in terms of 

rural-urb^ composition or levels of agricultural activity. The economic 



role, of Malay -women seeraad closely tied to agrleult^re, ' with p^tiGlpation 
ratis highest in the rural statas, Jones speculated that femle particl- 
patloh rates would decrease in the cdmlng years as the population became 
more urbAized, although the rates of young women might rise as urbM em- 
ployTCnt Qpportmitias increase* - 

The only other major analysis of women's labor force participation 
In^ Malaysia wa?s by I^onica Fongi^^ who analysed census data from 1921 to 
1957* Shft measured differantial trends ^iri the overall female activity 
rate by ethnic conmiimity -aad atatej an^ correlated aggregate aptivlty 
rates with other demographic characteristics at the^i^tate^level. Pong 
.concluded that there has been a general decline in the womten's labor 
force activity rates for eadi etttaic coimtttmity from 1921 to 1957 in both 
the agricultural and non^agrlcultural sectors, although the Chinese 
activity rates turnad upward slightly from 1947 to 1957* Howeverj lack , 
of age-ipeclflc labor force^data prior to 1957p*and the problems of com^ 
parabiHty of measurement between Malaysimi censuses mads my interpre- 
tation of trend somewhat tentative. 

The studies of Jones and Fong iemi support to.Durmd's generali- 

nation of declining female labor force participation in the early stages 

of economic devalopment prior to 1957 m Peninsular Malaysia C^^ith the' 

small rise among .Chinese .women from 1947 co 195 7, support'ing the second^ 

half of^the U--shaped empirical expectatipn) . ^efore appraising the post 

1937 changes, it is necessary to review the available data sources, 

namely the 1957 and 1970 Cansuses. , * i 

* 

Malaysian Census Data_md Labor Fofce Measures 

_ ^. _ _ , i . . _ _ _ _ ^ _. ^ ^ ^ 

Our trend analysis is based upon the 13=year period from the 1957' 
Census to the 1970 Census; inmsmuch as Malaya received formal independence 

•10 , ■ ' . ■ . 



1957p the intercenaal period also rapreaenti the first 13 years of 

Indepandenpe. ..Our use of tha^ 1957 data la limited by the detail of the 

tabulations in pi^lish^ censi^ reports, while more flexibility is 

\ , 

^possible with, the .02 random aa^la of the 1970 Censust available on - 

magnette tape, Thm .02 file sample of the 1970 Censua is only available 

for Peninsular Malaysia, whieh is equivalent to tha pld^ Federation of 

Malaya in thL%1957 Census, ^ EValimtlons of tYim coverage of both censuses 

provide confidence that the enumerations were quite ,comprehfensive, and 

probably mueh above the average quality and completeness of census data 

18 

from other developing coiffitriea. 

The measurement of the labor force concept is always problematics 

especially for women in rural areas of developJjig goto tries. The roles 

of homemaker and mipald family worker in agriculture are difficult to 

distinguiah, and labor force Maaures may vary considerably depending oh 

the esEact queation wording in the cansi^ or survey. This' ia particularly 

a problem ^n asaesaing temporal change with two or more cenausea or sur^ 

veya. There were differences in tha labor force measures in the 1957 and 

1970 Censuses that may bias the measurement of change. The 1957 Census " 

used a modified labor force meaeuM with dn activity reference period of 

the last year- The labor force consisted of "all persons who had been 

gainfully occupied for at least four months put of the preceding twelve 

monthss part-time workers who averaged at least three hours a day, . .and 

persons who have been in employment for less than four of the "preceding 

twelve, mon trig, but who have been actively looking for wo^_f^- at least 

19 

six of the twelve months It seems that the obvious intent" of the 

one=year reference period was^ to avoid the problem of seaaQnalityj a 
pa^^cular problem for work in the agricultural sector. The 1957. 0ensus 

\ 

' 11 ■ . •■ 



was t^an ifl Jima^ usua3J.y an off-'eeason in rice cultivation ~ a ma^pr 
activity 'of many Malay famers* 'Jones noted that the fetnale partici- 
pation rates based upon the 1957 Census seenid too low in eomparison with 
the 1962 Es^loyment Survey, Perhaps » some women in agriculture did not 
work the necessary four months to be alasslfied as e^loyed, or may have 
been inaocurately olassified^in^ termg current activity rather than the 
^ne-year yfeference period* / ^ ' ' 

The 1970 Census used a stmdard labor force measure^ based upon 
United Nation *s reaomniendations that claapified all persons worktag or 
looking for work during the preceding week as in- the labor force. Unpaid 
faiply workers who worked three hours or more per day are included as in 
the labor force. The 1970 Census was taken in late August, which is/m" 
active season in rice cultivation. The measurement differences between 
the 1957 md 1970 Census labor force classifications have probably affected 
comparability,, but do not, in our opinion, make it impossible. , The major 
problem feems to be an underestimate of women working as tmpaid family . 
workers in agriculture in 1957, As we observe trends in the subsequent 

analysis, we will be sensitive to this measurement problem. . 

^ ■ 

' Overall Trend in Labor Force Participation 

■\ " . . 

Figure 1 shows the age pattems of women's labor force participation 

■ J 

rates in 1957 and 1970. The overa'll participation rate of women, age LS 

to 6^, rose from 31 percent in 1957 to 37 pefcant in 1970. Figure 1 

shows that^^moat of this increase □dcurred among yoi^ger women, especially . 

among those in their twertti^s and early thirties. ' Among oWar Women, ^ 

there was little aipi of change* Th*e rise in participation rates of . , 

^- '■ ' ' ^ 

f .^7 ' - Figure 1 About Here ^ 
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yoimger, wpmen .is congruen,^ with the e^ectation of ^ increased paEtlcipa«. 
t Ion with edc^oraia^ development, flat age profile is typical of- 

less .industrialized area:"--^ An examihatjjpn of ethnic grqup patterns re^ 
Ideals 'that Figure lis an k'^etage of. quite divergen't patterns and trends. 

Figure 2 shows participatioh rates fo^ the same two time points, 
1957 and 1970, f8lr the th^ree mjo^ etlmic immunities separatelys Malays, ' 
Chinese,* and Indians. These graphs show a very sha^ drop in participa-» . 

fon tates for Indian women Bt^ all ages, .*md a substmfci^*^tisi In rates - 

- , Figure 2 About Here 



for M^ay women at a 11^ ages. For Ghinese women, there were rises beloi? ag# 
40, but declines, abo^^e that age. Although there was some convergence 
Qve^ time an^d virtually equivalent overall (age 15-64) participation 
rates XMalay,|37%; Chinese, 37%; Indians 36%) among the thrd^ ethnic 
cotmunities, major differences remain in age specific pattertis and in 
trends. ^ 

The increases among yoimg Mal^ md Chinese wo^n are interpret able 
as a response to the "significant socioeconomic .development during this 

period. As n,ew employment opportimities occur in a growing ed4nomy, it- 

- - - - 

seems mos^ likely that young women will respond by joining the labor 
force in greater proportion than did their older sisters and mothers. 
NOit only are younger women more likely to have higher educational quali^ 
fications, but they also may be legs encumbered with family responsibili- 
ties that conflict with outside the home emp loyman t . ^~ But the rise in 
labo^. force participation rates among older Malay women seems less ex-^ 
plicablei We^suspect chesa ^tippar^n t changes may reflect measurement 
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^differences in the two. censuses, most dikely *m underestimate of- women ' 
working on fmily f^rms in 1957, 

The decline of labor force participation rates among Indian women 
ft all ages reveals quite difif event social forces at work. The very 
high activity rates of Indian women in 1957 w4re due to the concentration 
of the Indian commmiity on rubber plajitatipns and other large agricul^ 
tural ^States , where jobs as rubber^tappers and laborers were available 
for women as well as men. But by ;,1970s this economic base' for employ^ 
ment appears to have been cut dramatically* The overall participation 
rate was reduced by a third and the declines are j^Vi dent at all ages. 
Other evidence also suggests that loss of e^loyment on agricultural 
•estates was^the major factor behind this sharp drop in Indian female 
labor force participation*/ The Se ^^nd Malaysia Plan notes that the 
est'ate labor force was reduced by one=fifth from 1962 to 1967, 
Another mtffi of depressed econqmic circumstances mong the Indian com= 

mimity is the sizeable number of Indian emigrants from Penijisular 

23 ' 

Malaysia from 1957 to 19 70* 

These changes in labor farce participation rates can be more clearly 
imders'tood by decomposing changes in employment Into agricultural and 
non^agrlcultural subdivisions. . \' ; , 

Trends in Agricultural and Non -Agri cultural En^loyment 

The theoretical expectations about the relationship between l^pio- 
economic development and women's labor force participation At& usi:^lly ' 

interpreted in terms of the type of employniant/ For instance, the 

■ \ 

U-shaped curve is based on the a^pectation that participation rates first 

L ■ 

decline as agricultural employtnenc decreas^as b'ot subsequently rise, 

■ / 
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"■■ ■ - ^ ■ . ■ ' 

as the modern ndn-*agri cultural sactorf' expands. Table 3 shws^^the pro- 
portion's of ^omen employed in the agricultural and non-agricultural 

' Sftptor for each ethnic .conmiimity for 1957 and 1970. The lower panel 
r' 



Table 3 About Here 



in ^ble 3 gmmnari^es the ^957-1970 employment chmges with percerafeage^ 
point differences between the two censuses , saparately by ethnic com-- 
mmiity^ sectors and age group; 



Tab^<5 differs frkprFigures 1 and 2 in^that .the variable is the 
proportion employeds/'^ not labor for*ce participation.i^ Women that were ^ ^ 

reported to, be e^loyed but whose industry status was imknowi were eK-^ 

f ' . . 

eluded from the denominator of all woMn Iji the calculatiori of the pro- J 

■ 1^ ^ 

portions employed in agricultural and non^agricultural sectors* This ha^ 
the effect Of distributing those with an imknown sector in the same pro^ - 
portions (agricultural and non=agrlculturai) as those with a Hrtown sectori 
In 1957,^ almost half of Indian women were employed in the agriculture 

sector^ reflecting the fact that almost all women living on rubber ^ 

~ . > ■ mi ^ ' I 

plantations were engaged in wage labor* Lesser fractlonifof Malay and ' 
Chinese women were working in agriculture; one quarter^ of Malay women 
ape 15-^64 and 17 percent of Chinese women In^ the same age rmge* In the 

C • ^ ■ 

non-agricultural sectbr-j very few Malay and Indian women were employed 
(3 percent and 5 rercent, respectively), while only a slightly larger 
proportion of Chinese women (12 percent) were at work in this sector. 
By 1970, considerable changes had occurred for all thrae ethnic 
conmimi ties * The overall proportion in agricultural amp loyment reirfained 
.about the same among Malay women, but there ware decline.^at the younger 
ages countarbalanced with increases among older women. The propurtion of 
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Chinese women In agricultura declined mbdestlyj while the Indian proportion - 

. ..... - - ; , ^ ^ . J - .. 

dropped by almost half* .There were marked inGreases in noft^agricultural " 
. ^employment among all ethnic communities, especially for yoiing womin in 
their twenties, . . .. . 

'^ese data suggest the structural mechanisms thajt tmderlle the 
/ ' chmges in women's economic roles during the period from 1957 to 1970* ^ 
...jThe singla strongest interpratatloA ;is the structural shift from agri- 
cultural to non --agricultural employment for yotog women- ' This secular 
trend, to be expected from the U-shaped curve hypoth^siSjp^ is evident for 

^ ■ ■ ■ . ^ . ' - . , ^ ; . . ^ ' : ^ ^ ^ 

all ethnic commimities, though the mapiitude of change varies considerably. 



the pattern is*strongeit for Chinese women, whose lead might be dufe^ their 
greater urbanization and access, to modern sector e^loyment* About a 
third pf Chinese women in their earlier twenties were employed in non- 
agricultural employment in 1970 ~ double their 1957 percentage* 

A couple o^^^o the r findings in Table 3 deserve some further comment. 
The rise i^ agricultural empioyment among older Malay women ^ we be^lieve 
to be an artifact, of measurement differences in the two cerfsuses^ nafflely 
an imderestimata of unpaid family workers in 1957. There' seems to be 
no^ social or economic change durdng this period chat would have led to 
more women working in the peasant agricultural sector^ if anything, the 
opposite might be expected. ^ 

The large reduction in agricultural ^employmant among Indian women, 
however, is probably^ an accurate assessment, with wage employment P^e-- 
gencing fewer problems of measurement^xomparability , The wholesale 
elimination of jobs on agricultural astatas during the 1960s mu^thayg 
had a devastating effact on many Indian families* The attritior\ of, / 
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of jobs in comaerGial agricultural was es^erianced Ky young women 
entartog adult life, but also ^ong middle age w^meri^ who presumably * 
had sany years of Job experience.^ 

- In spite of a corofon pattern of increased participation in- nofn- 
agricultural employment^ among yoxmg women* in all ethnic commimities, 
there remains wide' ethnic differences in levels ^d in the pace of change, 
' Offily 10 percent of young Malay and Indian women had modem (non-Agrieul- ^ 
. tural) employment in 1970, far lower ihm %he Chi^^e figuresl How are ^ 

these di£fer;en'ces to be eKplained? Do Chinese women greater access 

"and opportimities for work in the growing sectors of the economy or do 
Chinese women, respond differentially to en^loyment opportunities. Such , 
a question cmnot be addressed in a trend malysis because of the lack 
of detailad tabulatiqgs from t^e published 1957 Census' reports. But 
' with the 1970 san^Je cen^tife-'dafca, it is possible to investigate the re-- ^ 
lationship between various socials economic, md demographic characteristics 
and women's economic activities in a cross-^sectional ^alysis. Such 
patterns may reflect some of the social changes imderway ^ong women's 
: wotfk in Malaysia. ■ ' '^ J ?^ ' " ' ^ * ' ^ ■ ' ' ^ . 

Social Characteristics of Women and Type of Employment in 1970 

With the ,02 sample data file from the 1970 Census it is possible to 
examine the cross^sectional relationship between a variety of social 
and economic characteristics of women and their liklihood of being em*- 
ployed or in thf labor force. These relationships may have changed over 
the years, but a snapshot picture (cross^sectional analysis) of the 
, <i^ds terminal ts of workforce behavior should indicate some of the most 
salient factors in the process of change, 

ERIC - ' 
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tn' this analysis, we consider a more detailed classification of 
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type of efflployment among women and four independent variabjest ^Ethnic 
Go^unity, ' Educational Attainmanfi, Size of Place of Residarjce and 
iarital/Fapily Status, Our focus is axploratory in the sense that we 
/ only* examine bivariata associations betTOen the dependant variable and 
each of 'the indapendent variables. In the following section of the 
paper J we 'measure both the ^xqbb (bivariata) "and net (holding other 
affects constmt) affects of these Independent variables on one type 
^ of amploymant activity among women, ^ ^ - 

The classification of women's empioymant used here, consi*s ts* of 
four categories that dfirst 'divides the proportion, employed into Agricul- 
ture and Non-Agricultures and then divides both of these components into 
Traditional md Modern sectors. VciQ Traditional-Modem distinction is 
based on the census variable Emplo3rmant Status^' which is t3rpically 
crassified^ Employeri Own Account Worker, Employee , and Unpaid Family 
Worker. 'We classify Employer and Employafijaa Modern ^d Own Account 
Worker and Unpald^amil|j* Worker as Traditional* Traditional includes 
.those 'i^ftplo ye d witm^che household, either w'6rUing^for one'-s self with 
no e^loyeess or as imp aid family assistant* The Modern sector includes 
Vivqse who work for wages for someone else or else those who hire others 
to work for wages (there are very few employers in the sample), Tradi- 
tional Agriculture includes the peasant farming conmunlty, while Modem 
. Agriculture^ is predt)minate^ly the large agricultural plantations^ although 
some small farmers raay^ have amployaes* The .Traditional J^on^Agricultural 
sector contains the one^family businesses and pptty traders and perhaps 
some independent producers or service workers. Modem Non^Agricultural 
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consists of all those who work for wages or employ others in commercBj 
manufacturing, services , construction or other indus tries t This cate* 
gory teprasents the expanding sector of employment as the urbm economy 
develops. It seems tmUkely that the factors that "cause" women to work 
will be the same for different types of employment* 

Ethnic comimity confiains the three major groups of Malays , Chines e, 
Indians plus a residual group of Others- Qess than one percent of the ' 

a 

population of all women — see^ the marginal proportions in the last 
column of tible 4) * ' 

Educational attainment Is measured by the formal schooling completed* 
The first three categories are Nonej Primary (1=6 yedrs of school) s ^d 
Lower Secondary (7=9 years)* The final categoryj LCE or Above ^ refers 

I* to those who have successfully passed a national exOT* The Lqwer Gerti^ 
flcate of Eduoations which is given at the end of nine years 6f schooling. 
Those who pass gre eligible to go orito middle secondary schooling* The . 

- LCE credential is also important for employment in the lower rungs of 
government amployment, including teaching* Less than ten percent of 
women, age 15-64* have passed the LCE (see Table 4), in fact, more than 
four of ten women have no schooling whatsoever. Our expectation is that 
education will increase both aspirations and qu^lif i'catk.ons for employ- 
ment in the Modem . sector , 

Size of Place of Residence is a four-^fold classification of the ^ 
urban-tural continuum* It ranges from the largest cities of 75,000 or 
mo-te to the smallest towns and rural villages of lass than 1,000 popula- 

/ ^ ' ■ \ ' ^ ' ; " _ 

tion , Almost 60 percent of women live in chis lastj predominately rural 
categoty* l|^sidenc© may shape woTOn's work behavior in two way^, first 



by proving aceesa to Jobs of certain typesp Peasant agriculture is 
probably the only possible opportimity for most womA in rural environ- 
mente, while largfer tamiB and cities offer a more diverse setting of 
employment opportmiitles* Additionally^ in larger towns women may 
be freed from traditional customs that confine them to the household or^ 
household oraed farm or enterprises. 

Our last independent variable Is a combination ^of marital ^d ^ 
family status* Women are first divided into three marital statusepj ^ 
never married^ married^ and formerly married (widowed^ divorced, and 
. separated) . ThBn mk^ried women are sub-divided into those who have 
children md those who do not.^ This was done on the basis of a f er- . 
tility question, and does not necessarily mean that dependent children 
Are present in the household. Our expectation is that single women 
and married women without children have few^r .^bsily obligations ^and 
thu's may be more inclined to seek e^loyment* Formerly married women, ^ 
because of economic need, may be somewhat likely to be fei|ployed than 
married women. 

The associations between these four independeii^t variables and type 
of employment are shown in Table 4. The sample is confined to wpmenj 



Table 4 About Here 



age 'L5-64i ^o.re detailed tables by age group generally reflect the pat- 
terns fotmd in these data* ITie first eoluim contains the percentage of 
all women* , age 15'64, who , are employed, according to the conventional 
labbr force criteria. The next four colurms show aub^di visions of the 
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parcentage eniployed, based upon' the type of work classification ; (Tradi- 
tional Agriculture, Modem Agriculturev Traditional Non-Agriculture , 
Modern Non-Agrici^ture) . Hie last column Aows the marginal frequencies 
of the Independent variables among all woman, age 15-64. 

, About one third of women In each of three major ethnic communities 

are employed, but they hdve rather disi-iiictive patterns of type of work* 

( 

The majority of employed Malay women work In Traditional Agriculture, 
reflecting the^ household basis ^of peasant agriculture. Similarly, most 
employed Indian women work in the Modern Agricultural^ sector as wage 
earners on plmtations,^ Chinese women have a more diversified e^loy- 
ment structure, butsalmost half are in ^the Modern Non-Agricultural 
sector. The very small Others comiimity ip composed of sO|/many diverse 
groups (Thais, Eurasians, Europeans) that it is almost impossible to \ 
make any memingfiil inte;rpretations • 
« Educational attainment has opposite effects on employment in the 

different sectors. Women with the leaat education are most likely to 
wor^ in the agricultural sector. But among woman' who have attanded* 
lower secbnda^^ schooling, and esjpecial^y .those with an LCE or above, 
, employment in agriculture ia very rara, VMost women ^ho are emp^loyad 



with-^thase qualifications are found in tiie Modem Non^Agricultural bqc^ 

.J. 

A/similar pattern is fotmd for Size of Place of ' Residance and type 
of^mploymenc. Woman in larger towns and citlas are predominat^ely " 
found in the tdpdem ^an^^grlcultur^l sector, ^Xile rural areas providf 

agricultural 'employment bath in the family and ^age sectors. It is 

% / 

^ . _ ' - - ' y / 

'impossible to sort out the two pocential effa^-fs of urbanizations dif=- 

4 ... ■ ■ r ■ 
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ferantlal oppdrtunity structure and the nomatlve mileau with the present 
data* 

Marital /Family status is a measure of life cycle status and is • 
closely related to the age o^^^m woman. Single woMn are yoimg^ and 
most fomifirly ffiarried women are middle-aged or older. Thuss our variable 
which is deaipied to tap family obligations ~ a del^d^ that competes 
wi|h outside the home employment ~ is closely intertwined with the 
effects of a^e md highly correlated variables^ such as education. But th 
results are in ^lie^expected direction, although the differences are very 
small* Single womeny^ acid married , women without childr^n^ are slightly 
more likely to be employed than married women with children; ^Ahd forferly 
married women are a bit more likely to be e^loyed than married wofiei 
1^1 terms of type of workj single women are generally foimd in the Mode*^ 
Non -Agri cultural sector, while most other women wodr in agriculture, % 

The results^ih^'iabla 4 allow for several general observations. First 
the' major determinants of women ' s\articipafciori^n th©. .world of work are 
different, often in the opposite direction^ for different sectjoarSvOf the 
economy. The secular forces of urbanizationp higher education^ and later 
age at marriage are aasociated with modern non-agricultural employments 



while agricultural employment is as^pcilated with the opposite criteria^ 
low educationj rural areaSj and being married. The traditional non=agri= 
cultural sector a^mh to have^ pttle associatidn with the backgro^iind 
characterisGics df wpmen. , ^ 

Thus the U--shan4d curv^'Hyp^^ thesis of the secular trend accurately 
points to the di£cerential causes of wom^-s labor force activity,* But 
rather than^p^^ to ma assure the trend in the average of two diffarent 

\ ■ 
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proportions or to Masura it's association with independent variables^ 
it seems more realistic to separately exmine the trend and determinants 
of the different types of work in a developing acpnomy. In the next* . 
section, we consider both the blvariate and multivariate effects of these 
independent variables on a particular type of labor force behavior " 



employment in the modern non-agricultur|l sector 

f 

Multivariate Analysis „Qf Social Characteristics of Women on Employment 
ji^ the'Modem Non=Agricultural^ gector 

We choQse to examine the determinmts of work in the modern nbn- 
agricultural sector (hereafteri modern^ sector) because it represents^ the 
growth pole of a developing econo^. If women -s labor force participa-' 
tion is to growj it will be in this direction as the economy shifts from 
agr^culcure tip industry and services fpom family, enterprises to 
bureaucratic organization* * 

Our objective is two-fold In the subsequent malyslSsM first examine 
the effects of. educationj urbanlzationi and marital/f apily status on modem 
sector employmenti controlling for the other variablesj and secondly to 
compare ethnic variations in modern sector employments holding constant 
the effects of these other structural variabiles * Table 5 ahowb the 
results of this analysfss with the gross and net effects- of Educational 

Attainment, Size gf Place ^^of Residence, and Marital /Family Status on the 

. , 1 % 

percentage of women employed in the modern sector /"^"The statistical 
.technique used is multiple classification analysis, a form of multiple 
regression that allows for' categorical independent variables* The uni- 
verse of women in Table 5 consists of all womenj age 15-64, who are not 
currently enrolled in school (past enrolled). The exclusion of those 



curre^ly enrolled in school makes possible a more accurate picture of 

the 'effect of higher education on employment (it alsj renders comparisdhs 

J? ■ • - 

with Table 4 very difficult, be'cause it included all wo^n, age 15-64). 
The colums headed "gross-' effects, show the blvariate asaociatianSs 
while "'net" effect, shows the proportion of women employed in the modern 

\ . ■ 

aectori holding constant the effects of the other independent variables. 



Table 5 About Here 

Educational Effects 

By excluding the currently enrolled, the effect of education on 
modern sector e^loyrient is even stronger than it appeared in Table 4. 

r 

Over half of all women with an^ LCE c^redentlal work in the modern sector, 
while only five percent of w6men' with no education do. Controlling for 
residence and marital /family status, the effect of education on modem 
sector employroenc is only modestly attenuated. Clearly higher education 
provides aspirations and credentials that 'enable women to find modern 
sector employ^nt that is largely independent of access to^ jobs (resi- 
dence) or family obligations. 



The samfe ' general pattern is avident for Malay, Chinese, and ^ndian^ 



women* ^Chij^ese women are more likely to be employed in the modern sector 
at a 11^ levels pi education, but the effect of education (measured by 
percentage point 'differences , or the eta and beta coefficients) is about 
the same. Does the remaining ethnic differential, within education 
levels, mean that Chinese women are more likely to respond to employment 
opportunities than Malay and Indian women (whose figures are about the 
same)? It may, although one might question whether all atructural 



variables, .especially access,, to jobs, have been equally controlled , across 

ethnic comnimities. With the pr^doirinmce of Chinese e^loyers in many 

\. " ' ^ ' ^ 

urbm areaSt Chinese women may have some edge in e^loyer preference 
(discrimination) or I'ang^ge ability that makes a difference. It is a 
possibility worth eKploring. 

S±z§, of Place of Residence 

There is a strong monotonic effect of Size of PJ.ace of Residence on 
modem sector employment as one goes up the urban ,Hierarcny*i It is not 
quite as strong as education^ but it is substantial, and is only slightly 
reduced as other variables are controlled, Since there are more modem 
sector employment opportunities available in the largest cities j the 
results come as no surprise. Whether urban areas break the "cake qf, cus- 
tom" of belief. that womfen belong in the household is not directly testable 
with these data* However ^ the observation that urbanization is an equally 
powerful variable for all three ethnic coii^unltieSj with quite different 
cultural values, suggests that urbanization, is a liberating force in ^t-ems 
of women's economiir roles, i 

The ethnic differentials within categories of Size of Pl#ce of Residen 
^are really quite mbdest^ and it would be difficult Co support a hypothesis 
of differential cultural values on woMn's roles on the basis of these 
figures, 

Marital/Family Status 

The last independenc variable, Marital/Family Status also has a 
strong effects although , patterns vary considerably with controls for other 
variables and across ethnic conmunities* Being single is by fari the most 
important life cycle status in determining whether a woman works in the 



modern sector* - The affect is raduced with the other controls (probably 

due to joint association of yotog age with highar education), but it « 

■ ^ • ... . - ^ * 

still remains significants The modest distinction between married with^ 
out children,? and^^^rried with children , virtually disappears with the 
introduction of^ the other variables. Perhaps the aKpactation* that child- 
ran will follow soon aftaj marriage inhfibitW the amploymamt of yoimg 
married women. In contrasts the introduction of control, variables raises 
the strength hf being f ora^M^^^married on modem sector employMnt* 
^ The widest ethnic gap appears mong single womal^ QhiMse xmmarried 

women are twenty percentage points more likely to work in the modern 
sector than their Malay and Indian counterparts (net of other variables) . 
If there is a strqng cultural difference in ethnic norms, it may be on 
the propriety of single women working in the mpdem sector* \^ 



Con elusion a 

How does the Malaysian data fit with the theoretical ideas expressad 
earliers about the relationship between socioeconomic development and 
women*s labor force participation. In generals one might conclude that 
the structural trends in Malaysia society during the 1960s seem 'to re^ 
fleet the pattern of socioeconomic development implicit in the U-shaped 
curve of labor force part icipaEion, Overall there were gradual increases 
in woman's labor force participation rates j which resulted from a com^ 
bination of -felines in agricultural employment and sizeable growth^ in 
non-agricultural employment, especially among younger women. Since the 
pattern is consistent with the growth of and direction of change in the 
Malaysian economy 'Over the same period (Table l), the modernization or 
industrialization hypothesis appears to fit. 
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^ { But Idbking at thm proesis in more deCall^*' particul^ athnlc 

//iV^id^^cms^ other pattsms appear. « Malay employment iji ai^rlaulturai 
^^asdoi^g ^ddla aged woman, appaars to hava Jt^noraased during tha;>ZS57-1970 
Int^eansj^^, period. We suapact that this, is due to an underestimate 
^j^STd family i^ofkirs in agrlfiulttirji, in tha 1957 Canst^t bu^ eannqt 




^ther' ^^1 



/defihitaly rule out qther af^laitiations« the trends in Chinese femala 



labor force actlviw seam to most closely fit th'e developmntal model. 
Aa the^ moat urbmiied athnic community/ln Fenins^la'r ^telaysia, Chinese 
}n may be the m^t likely itgUp to r^spoad to aha|iglng soo^oaQOnosdc 



dpp(fortunitia8« Tha. most dram^ia , chmga during tha 1960$ wali t^a de- 

' i r ' : ^ ^ ■ . ■ "^"r: " ' ^ ^ ^ ■ 

oUna of labor foraa aetivitfi^s of Indi^&i womenv antlrely in agtieultural 
employment • As the >lantation sector divested^ Itself of a subatahtial 
share of its workforeai agriGulturrfl ampl^ymant rates of rural Indim 
woman' weye cut by aJjnost half, Sinee this pccurred at all a^e groups p it 
, is rarikely/ th a t^^^ffifal attrition of workers €an ac'coimt for this down^ 
ward trend.' /Of course, no developmental eacplanatibn is relevait here, - 
but aatfier one must turn to the changing struc^^t|re dft^plantation agri** 
culture* An inquiry into the factors behind these chmii&m is beypnd . 

' ^ . ■ ' ' - ' r '^K 

the' scope of this paper* But it should be noted, tfikfc slw ovarail 
- changes may mask rather amazing changes among sijfc-groups of the popular 

. , . . ; _ ^ . ^ V ^ . \ ' . 

tion« ' ■ . • \^ . 

. ^ 9 - , « ^^ » • ; 

The crois-sectional analysis of^social backgroimd ^characteristics 

and type of employment in 1970 atrengthans the interpratatipn^^^, the 

trend analysis* " Rural residence* Iw eduqation's ank a nterried status 

are the characteristics aasociated with employment In agricultures both 

in the traditional and modam sectors* The opposite eharacteristics, 

those ^linked to*a-conomic developroBnt,./such as higher educatlbn, ' urban 
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r^sidmaep^. and delayed matsiag# are associated with ifflplayi^nt in Ch«;^j^''; 



'mQ4eTO nfan-agricultu^^ These findtogs clearly suggest that the 

wiz|Ld& d£ soelal chmge are evident md women are responding to the p 

■ ■ . ■ ' ■ / -" v ■ K-->-- " ' - ■ 

emerging amployment oppottnnitiei^*^ si^ tAnl(| to sort out the rela- 

tive Inf luence oiE greater opportimitiess ihdreased abreer orientations, > 

and grpifing sdoial a&ceptanQe women workingi but we think that all 

are probably intertwined in the process of social change. 

For each ethnic coDmunity> ^the genlral pattern of relationships 

. \ ' ' ' ■.. . \ ./ .4 / 

held, though there were dlLfferences In absolute level pS;„et^loy^nt, 
Within values of educaticb, tfesidence, and marltal/£mily"'a*tatus, the 
diffarencss between Malay and Indian employment in the modem sector 

' , : ' ^ ■ / ^ . ■ . . 

were mlnltaal. But Chinese women did have higher values, especially for 

\ ■ <i - . y ■: , 
those with a seQon^ary education wd among eingle women. 

The in te^repation of the 4 different ethnic levels of labor force 

. ^ ^ ^ ^- ■.. ^ ■ ; ^ ^ ' 

activity, whiltf iocioeconomicV^actors are held constant, is problematic* . 

It is tempting to interpret all netvethnic difference^ as due to cul- 

cure orientations. For irfstanM,. o^e might conclude that Malay culture 

or Indian culture inhibits thte role of yoTOg single women outside the 

householdi relative to the modem cultural values of the Chinese commimity, 

^' . \ . - % ' 

While we cannot ignore the possibility of this interpr-etation, w^s also 

. - . -y \ ' ■ y " . 

note that differential opportunities for employment may still be' an im^ 
portant factor in accounting for ethnic ^differences^ even if educational 
and urban-rufai variations are' held constant . Moreover, our longitudinal 
. analysis suggasts chat there are common trends .across ethnic groups.- , 
To. the extent that cultural values still affect women's economic roles, 
they may be declJjiing in iraportance as the similar socioeconomic condi- 
tions affect all women, 
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TKie Msaai-eh Was si^ptfrtid,^^: it griu^ Change and Etl^ie 

lastq^^Hty la Itali^Bia" (MH 30663^1X^ftom ths kattq^^ Ins tl tuts of rilntal 

Hsalthi The authors grata £ull5^ a^aowiedge thS/ QoopV|^ratlo]a 

- . . ^ — . ^ . . ; #. . _ ' \ : - 

Department of ^Btatlstlabt especially Mr. R. Chwder and^. Darothy^^' 

^emsadaz. In making tha 1970 Ceiisua data available. We hlso "fp^ re elate ^ 

' , - ■ :i ^ ^ - ^ ■ ' " ■ ; ' ' 

Che valuable cpmMnts'NDn w earlier draft by Avery^ Guest wd Lenere 

■ . ■ _^ . ^ ; . _ ■ 

^Itanderson, and thwk Teresa Dark for typing the mmuserlpt. ^ 



w'VjV^^ Jor. a review of ithe recent lltaratUM l&n this tmiai asm Mliiam 
3MtGrevey et al. ,^ Bie Perllcy Relevtoes 'lof^ R#eeht Sacial RsafeareHvog 



tlllty ^ ^(Waahingtonj D.Cp : Interdisciplinary ComnmieatlQne..ffrogramj 
Smithsonian Institution, 1974) * pp. 20-23. 
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* : For an examination, of the hlatorifcal trend in the United BtateSp 
see John D* Durand* The Labor Force in the UAited States 1890-1960, (New 
York: (^rdon and Breaehs 1968p original edition 1948) , pp, 23-28^ aad . 
Valerie Kincade ^ppenheimfer, The Female Labor Fores in the United States , 
Population Monograph Series, No,. 5, (Berkeley: University of California, ' 
Institute oi International Studies, 1970), Chapter. 1. Burand Qoncludes^ " 
that one cannot make a eonsistent generalisation ab^out the. trend in 
women's labor force partlelpation of Western ^industrial nations, see 

John Qurand, the lAbor Foree in Eeon.omic Deveiopment, (Prlncetoni r 

^ ^' . ■ ■ ' ' ^ ^t' "] ^ ' »^ ^^^ ^^ y 

Princeton University Press, 1975), p- 123. ' ' ^ - ..i 



For inatmcBp s©e H* Wllensky, "Womea'r^i: Economic Growth| 

■ . ■ ' ■ ' -'^^ ' ■ ^-^^ 

Idsolo^ and Social Strucpurai" Indus telal Rslatlonfl, 7 (May, 1965)1 : 

235-248 J an4 ttt Collvef and E* Latoflols^ "The FSMle Labor Forai In 

.,,mw ■ ' '■'^'■■^^^^^ ' ' ■ ' " ' 

M^tf^dpdlltan Armas s M Interoatlo^i^Comparigon," ^Ecmomlc Davalopmint:^ 
md Cul^al Change , 1 10 (July 1962)f 347-'385, " Oie jAterpretat^h to . 
these artlales Is not si^ly that women'^s labor force partlalpatlon is 
a rasp on se to econo^c development ^ bu^^.that it is m important factor « 

^ Saa John D* Durmdt The Labor Force in EconOTiic Dfivelopment, 
p. 131. This hypothesis was forst introduced, in J. N* Sinha, -'Dyn^ttca 
at Female Participation in Economic Activity in a Developing E^orio^," 
Utftted Nations World Population |c6nferencf, 1965 WPC/2B5i Session Ar>fL^". 
(mimeographed) / . . 

^ Nmdia Haggag Yousseff ^ Wopsn and Work In Developing Societies a 
PopulateLon Monogicaph Saries, No.lSf (Berkeleyi University of CaUfoitiia* 
Institute for International St udl0Ss 1974), Chaptar Twofe. ala^'see ^ 
Studies cite^ ii^ Nota 4* ^ ^; 



r 



^ Jofui Durandi op* cit , , p . 138* 
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I / . Nldfa Haggkgifouaseff, op.clt, , 

Department^ of Statistics, MalSyaia, 1970 Population and Housing 
Census of Malaysia! Commuiity QroupS g fiy R., ChMder* (Kuala Lumpari 
*Depattaen^ of Statistics^ ^ ^ : ' ^'^ 



World Bank, World Tables, 197& (Baltiaorei ^ Johns Hopkins, 1976) 
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Davasd Llm, EaotebAlc Growth ,md Developmint In West ^alayslal , ""^^ 
1947-1970 (Kuala LirapurJ Ctacford miverai]^ PMfs^ 197S5*^^^^^ ' ' 



Char las HiMchfflanp '-Recent UrbmiMtlm Trends In Fenlnauiat 



^ Malaya la, " Demography. 13 (Nove^er, 1976), Table 3. - ^ 

'^u ■ ' * ■ .% . , H .' ^ • * ' • ■ ■ ".- 

• Charles Hirsehman, Ethnic and 'Social -Stratification in Fenlnmlar 

t- ' K . ^ — • — — ^ — T^"""^"^^^ ^— — — — ^ 

^layaia * (Washington, D.C. i ^ericM SoclologlGal AfiQ€iation| 1975). 

* Gavin Jones, "Female Participation iri*: th#^'ClDb©r Foree In a Plural 

Eaonon^: "Kia Malaya^/^xtople," Malayan EeQi^dffl±b'^^lfevleW i 10 (dotoberi 

Monica F©ng, "Female Labor Force Pajptlctpation in a Modernizing . 
Societyr Malaya and Singapore, 1921- 1957 J' Papers the East-Weat V ^ 
Population Institute, No, 34 . (Honolulu, H&waiii East West Center, 1975)* 

16 r - , . V . 

Department of Statistics, Federation of Malaya, 1957 Population 
Census of the Federation of Bfalayat Report Kg. 14^ ^ ft. Pell. (Kuala 

Lowrur: Department, of Statistics, 1960). There are'^alao a series of 

^ ' ^] ... . ' . _ \ 

1957' Census ^6pofts f^^ each s^feate. - 

^ ■- ?^ ^ V f ^ ... ^ ^ ■ ' -■■ ' - t. 

17 r ■ ■ ■ ^ \ . r '-^'^^ - ^.^ . 

^ The sample Cape was constructed by systematically Mle^cticLg evaj^ 

fiftieth houalhold from the mastet file of 1970 Census of^^Penlnsular 
'^"-■"-•rsia. ' Th,« tape is available to acadeplc r«aearch#^ for specific 
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research projects from the Chief Statisticl^, papartmenre of Statistlces 
.Malaysia*/ Bia publications from the 1970 Census Inciuda. several national 
and State level reports* tmder the genaril 'titflej 1970 Population and ^ ' 
Housinf^ Census of Malaysia , ^ , ^ , 



. ..... . . „ -^^ 



18 



for th^ 1957.Censua» see United Natio;nsp "Eyaiuatlon of the:|dpula- 



tien Census ^^fcta of Malayaa 'I United Nations Bulletlri* fw Asia Mid the 
Far East 13 > No.2, (1962') :33'^44> md for thf 1970 Cansiis, see DspartTOnt 
. of 'Scatistlasp laysia^ An Interim Report on the Post^'Enimeratlon Survey^ . - ^ 
^(Kuala Lumpur I DepartMnt of Ststlitles, 1974). * ^ 



[ Departmentv of B tatlatie^p^ .federafiibn ^of Malaya^ op:^^iti p p» 24i 

• ;^ ■_ ^ * ' ^ 

j~. ' , ■ . 

^ Givln JoneSp op-olt*, p. 68. 

ThfeSf^^was a iha^ rise in the aLvarSge age at Mrriagap and a - 



donaequent , de clinitf;' in 



j^i^jfciitx ,aiflQ&g %Qjpg women in all ettmie oom^ 



mimitles from 1951, to £970* sea Charlei Hiraohmanp "The Daclina-of : 

lertility in Peninsular M^aysla,'- Unpublished paper* Departoant of , 

SoqloloB?, Duke Unlvaraity^p 1978* , j^'^ , . ^ 

• • • ' ' ^ ^' . ' ^ ^ ' 

Second Malaysia Plan 19 71-19 75 (Kuala Lumpurs fiowraa^rit Prlntar, 



1971), p. 97. \ ^ / ^ ^ 




2.3,charlaa*^irschiQant "Net EsctamAl ^graticth From fenin^u^ar 



Malayaiap- 1957. to 1970,,^' jfalayan Econbrnlc Raview , 20 (pitobWr, ^1975)138-54^ 
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Tabir-i.'l Groai Doineitlc ProducI' fy Industrial Origin, Penlnaular J 

' ^'VMalaysia, i9io-1970 " , • - 



Indus trial 




-1960 


A . GDP- 


.1970 


'■1960-1970 




H$ 


% 


M$ 


% ■ 


% Growth 


Agrlaulturs ' 


$2,013 


41 . 




4 

29 


' ' 21 






Q 


' r 3 Sf O 


/ = 


ft2 


Manufacturing 


425 


9 . 


1,254 


15 


195 


Coiistructlan 




" 3; 


290 


3 * • 


95 


Sarvicss 


/ 2,074 


42 


3, 132 


46 


85 


TOTAL ODP 


;$4,962 


100 


$8,352 


100 


68 



^ In millions of currant Malayglan $. Thera was^mlnlmal inflation In 
Jtolayiia frOT 1960 to 1970, sea Department of Statistics, Malaysia, 
Constmer Prlee Index for Wast Malaysia (Kuala Lmo^uri Dapartttant of 
Statistics" 1972). " ~ 



Sources^ Departasnt of Statistics, Malaysia^ National Accounts ot West 

Malaysia, 1960-68, (Kuala Lurapuri Department ^f Statistics, 1972)%lpy 

The Treasury, Malaysia, Economic Report, 1974-75 (Kuala LiMpurs 
Govami^ent Printer, 1974) ivi-vil* ^ 




Tabi© 2/ Stfas. S©l©etad Demogr^hic and Socioe^dfldi|ic^harac^ 

th© Plural Society of ^fen^sulaff Itol^aiftiwliP^O ' / : - 



. _ ^ , _ \ 












Total 
Population 


Malay 


Chinese 


• 

Indian 

A 


^ ^ ■ \ ^ — — - 

Topulatton (000)" 


8,810 


' 4,672 


3,131 


936 


Ethnic Cqxnp OS it ion^ 


100.0% 


53.0% 


35.5% 


. 10.6% 


% born in Malaysia or Singapore^ 


89.9 


98.1 


■ 8S.8 


75.0 


% in tamm of 10,000 or oore^ 


28.7 


14.9 


47.4 


1 34.7 


% of Population^ age 25 md over, 
who have contplatad prisary 
sahooiingb 


24.6 


21.6 


•a • 

27.3 


' ' 28.1 


Force in thje Agricultural 
Sectorb ,^ 


47.3 


■ : I 

63.2 


27.2 


38.8 


% 

Inlmt Mortality Ranted 


40.8 


47.6 


28.5 


46.0 


Itean Household Income® (In H $ par 
aonth) " 


/|$269 


$179 


$387 


$310 



Soureasi ^Department o£ Statistica, Malaysias 1970 Population .and Housing 

Cenius df Malayaiai Age /Dlstributione , by R, Chander (Kuala Lumpur s 
Departmant of Statist tea, 7^73) i 93^97. ^ 

^1970 Population md HouaJjig Census of Malaysia, ,02 SaTO^W Tape. 

* . ^Dapartmbnt of Statistics, Melaysla, 1970 Population and Housing 

f Census of ^laygiai Commimtty Groups ^ by R, Chander (Kuala Lumpuri 

^ ' Depertmenft of S ta^lsti^s, 1972) : 207-283, ^ ' 

^ , . department of Statistics, falaysiaj' Vital Statistics, 1972 (Kuiila 
Lumpur: Department of Statistics, 1974): 133. 

. .■ ^ - - 

^Malaysia, Mid-Tem Review of the Second Malaysia Plm 1971-1975 > 
'(Kuala LuD^ur: Govamment Printer, . 1973) i 4. , 




Tibli 3. .?er^lai|gi''of W^^^ in Airlcultural and Non-Agrieultur^^titivitifiS,, By Agi'eEoup%d 



r ■ 



195? 



% t Efflployad in Agrleultura IJiployed in lon-A^rjcultureJ % Eployed ifl Agrieuitute I Eeployei fai-Agrlcuitp 

Agi'Grof Totil Malay Chlneae. Indian Total Malay Chinisrindiin j Total Malay Ito^ Total May Oilniii Indlii 

... : . — ^ 



lfl-14 


6 


4 


6 


14 


■ '1 


a ' 




1 : ■ 


3 


4 , 


3 


■'2- 


i 2 


1 


3 




15-19 


21 


17 


21 


45 


■6 




. 12 


2 ■ 


15 


13 ■ 


14 


16 


11 


6 


JO ■ 


5 




23 


21 : 


18 


■47 


8 


'3 


16 . 


4. / 


. '20, 


21 


16 


27 


18 . 


10 


J2. 


10 


25-34 " 


'23 


25 


14 


45 


,6 


3 


10 


6 


231 


28 ' 


15 


30 


14^ 


9 


21. 


10 


35^4 


27 


3i 


. 17 


32 


J 


4' 


11 ^ 


1 


28! 


36 


15 


34 


10 


6 


15 


9 


45-54 


'26 


31 


'18 


43 


9 


5 


14 


1 


2?l 


36 


' 12 


28, 


10 


7 


14 


' ■ S 


5544 


'18' 


23 


12 


25 


' a 


5 


11 


8 


16 


,25 


7 


10 


7 


6 


9 ■ 


6 




7 


11 : 


r 3 




4 


3. 


.^::4 . 


4 


J_ 


14' 


2 


2 . 


../. ^^ ^ 


4 - 


4 


1 


"Mi; 10 


































and abgvi 


20 


21 


14 


40 


6 


■ 3 


10 , 

i 






22 ^ 


11 




10 , 


6 


16 


6 


Total, 15-64 


'23 


25 


17 

* 


46 




3 


12 


5 


22 ' 


27 






12 


8 




' 8 



30 



I Point Change in Eipiloyiisnt, 1957-1970 



Non-Agriculture 



A'ga-Group ■ 


Total 


Malay ; 


Chlnesi 


Indian 


Total 


. Malij 


' Ghinige Indian 


=10-14 , 


-3 


0 


-3 


-12 - 


1 


,1 ■ 


. 1 ' 


1 


15-19 * 


■ 3 5 ' 


-'2 


- 7' 


-29 


5 


' 4' 


'8. 


'3 


2044 I 


■ 3 ^ 


0 


- 2 


'■20, 


ao 


7,, 


' 16' 


6 


2H4 


0 


3^ 


1 


■15 


' 8 


6 


11 


4 


, J5.44 V 


1 


'5 . 


.-^ 2^ 


-ISi 


3 


2 


4 


2 


^■'N 45-54 


'1 


5 " 


-6 


■ -15 


1 


2 


' 0 - 


« 1- 


55-64 


■ 2 


,2 ■ 


'5 


-15 


-1 


1 


-2 


- 2 : 


, 65 and above 


1 


3 




■ j 


'0 


1 


0 ' 


- 3 


''Total, 10 ■ 
• and above 




1 


■3 


-20 


£ 

. 4 


3; 


6 ■ 


1 ' 


' ..Totaip 15-6^ 


■ 1 


2 


-,3 


"-21 


>,,5 , 




■ '8', 


3 



• So O lepartflifint of St^tistlcSj Fidiratibn of Malaya 1957 Population Censug of tlii' Federation of 
EBIS ly H. nil (Kuiia Lumpur Depattient of Statisties, 1960), pp, 123-126; and 7 



40' 



ipprt No, 14, 



Table 4. 



Percentage of Women, Age 15-64, Employed in the Traditional and Modern, 
Sectors of Agrlcultura and Non-Agriculture by Selected Social 
Characterlsticp: Peninsular Malaysia, 1970 



IndependBnt 
Variab las 



Ethnic Comimity 
Malay 
Chinese 
Indian 
Other' 



Total 
Employed 



35 

34 
33 
39 



Percentage of Women Emplpyed in - __ 

Agriculture ' Non -Agriculture 



Traiit'ional Modem Traditional Modern 



21 
6 
2 

23 



6 
8 
24 
1 



3 

% 
1 
3 



5 

15 
7 
12 



Percent of 
All Women 



53 
36 
10 
1 



Educational Attainment 
None 

■J'rimary Q.-^) ^ 
, ^wer Secondary (7-9) 
LCE or Above (9+) 



38 
32 
18 
40 



19 
II 
2 
1 



11 

9 
2 

1' 



4 
4 

2 
2 



4 

8 
12 
35 



44 

41 
6 
9 



Size of Place of Residence 

75, 000 or mora 27 

10,000 - 74,999 26 

1,000 - 9,999 32 

Less thm 1,000 40 



0 

3 
9 
21 



1 

4 
10 

12 



4 

5 
5 
3 



22 
14 

'a 

4 



18 

12 
13 
57 



Marital/Family. Status 

Never Married 37 

Married, No Children 34 

Married, With Children 32 

'• Formerly Married , 38 

All Women ' 34 
(Sample Size) 



7 
16 
15 
18 

13 



4 
3 
3 
5 



19 
8 
5 
7 



27 
4 
59 
10 

100 
(43,907) 



Notes: Traditional is maasured by chose whose employment status is own account worker 
or unpaid family worker. 

Modem is measured by those whose employment status la employee or employer. 
Source: ,02 Sample of the 1970 Population Census of Peninsular Malaysia. 



Table 5* Gross and Net Effects of Selected Social Characteristics on the Propbr^ion of 
Women, Age L5-64 md Post-Enrolled, ^^iBved in the Modern, Non--Agricu4tural 
Sector, by Ethnic Cgnmimityl Paninsular Malaysia^ 1970 



Independent 
Variables 



Total 


Women 


Malay 




Chinese 


Indian 


Gross 


Nat 


Gross 


Net ' ' 


Gross 


, Net 


Gross 


■ , Na 






■ 


7 




L 






















5 


7 


2 


3 , 


. 7 


11 ' ' 


' 4 


• 5 


9 


8 


5 


4 ■ 


14 


13 ' 


5 


5 


19 


13 


12 


8 ' 


26 


19 


8 


6 


51 


44 


43 


38 


61 


.53. '■\ 


S8 


34 


.38 . 


.30 


.37 


,32 


.40 


.31 


*.35 ■ 


.30 


24 


20 


21 ' 


18 J' ^ 


26 , 


23 


16 ( 


> 13 


"l5 


14 


12 


11 


17 ' 


16 


11 • 


10 


10 


10, ' 


8 


7 


9 


11 


8 


' & 


' 5 


6 


• 3 


3 ■ 


8 


11 


3 


4 


.24 


.17 


.24 


17 


-.21 


^.14 


.21 


.14 


26 


21 ' 


14 


9 


34 


29 


13 


,11 


9 




5 


. 5 . 


■ 14' 


10 


9 


7 


5 


7 


3 


4 / 


s' 


9 




5 


9 ' 


12 


5 


7 


.11 


14 


10 


11 




' -19 


.19 


11 


.32 


.25 


- .14 


.11 




21 




18 ■ 




' 23 , 




15 


(35,208) 


(21,800) 

L _ _ 


(14,839)' f 


' (4,049) 



Educational Attalnmetit 
None f 
Primary 

Lower SecOTdary 

LCE or' Above / 

Eta/Beta ^ 

Size of FJ-ace of Residence 
75,000 (or more 
10,000 \ 74,999 
1,000 -'^^999 
Less than 1,000 

Eta/Be,ta 

Marital/Family Status 
Never Married V 
Married, No Childr%iV 
Married, With Chlldrin 
Formerly Married 

Eta/Beta . 

J, 

Total Variance ^ 
EKplalned (R^) } 
(Sample Size) 



Notai 



Sources 



The effe*cts o each independent variable^ gross and net, are statistically 



signifies t a ihe *01 level, ' ■ . 

.02 Sample of the 1970 Census of Population of Peninsular Malaysi 
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